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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








DIRGE OF THE DISAPPOINTED. 





*Tis done: and I must stand alone: 
Unechoed is my sigh; 

The star which late upon me shone, 

And hopes I fondly dreamed my own, 
Have fallen from on high. 


Ambition’s strife and wildering din, 
_ ‘Were life to my unrest: 
I bent my energies to win 
The wages of her faith and sin, 
And lost, and am unbless’d. 


In truth, I thought the wreath of Fame 
Was green for me the while; 

And o’er my soul a vision came, 

Of a stern conflict and a name, 
And woman’s priceless smile. 


And, then, life was a summer sea,— 
No cloud above it hung,— 

Far o’er its sparkling waters free, 

Blithe strains, that woke my ecstacy, 
From fairy harps were flung. 


But shades have muffled up that sky, 
The sea is bright no more;— 
And in the wild-winds sweeping by, 
Methinks I hear a demon’s cry, 

That echoes on its shore. 


Vain is the boasted force of mind; 
When hope hath ta’en her flight; 
Then me:nory is most unkind— 
And thought is as the dread whirlwind, 
That works on earth its blight. 





Then let the storm rave round my head, 
Its spirits ride the blast: 

For since the dream of youth is fled, 

The wild-flowers of my heart are dead, 
And happiness is past. 


I’ve learned that man may love too well 
The fiction of his heart: 
” And thought can lure where shadows dwell, 
And weave a dark and bitter spell 
With an all-blighting art. 


°*Tis vain to think of what has been, 
Or dream of what may be— 
To linger o’er a sunny scene, 
Which beauty robes in smiling sheen, 
When thought is misery. T. H. 8. 


—_——— 
—_—_——_—_ 








GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 








COMIC TALES, AND FUGITIVE VAGARIES. 








BY HURACE SMITH. 





PLEASANT ILLUSIONS. 


«Where ignorance is bliss, ’t is folly: to be wise.” 


Mapawe pr Gentis, in her ingenious fiction of the Pal- 
wce of Truth, whose inmates umtonsciously uttered the 
teal sentiments of their hearts, while they imagined them- 
selves to be courteously pouring forth the customary a- 
menities of politeness and flattery, has inculcated a very 
doubtful moral. She has_ proved, indeed, the hollowness 
and insincerity of civilized life; the ridiculous contrast 

ween smiles upon the face, and curses on the lip; be- 
tween hatred in the bosom, and compliments from the 
tongue: she has exposed the general inconsistency be- 
tween professions and feelings, and the confusion with 
which most individuals would be covered, could they be 
aware that the suggestion of Momus had been realized, 
and that a window had been secretly opened in their bo- 


































































convinced us, that without this amiable dissimulation and || have conquered vanity b borate plei i 
exterior falsehood, the world would be one wretched scene || garb. re we cannot lifh br sche tented 
of ingenious strife. It would, in fact, exhibit al! the en-|/all aspirations after absolute perfection are useless; while 
vy, hatred and malice of her Palace of Truth, without |jall those venial transgressions of truth, which have an 
the affability of look and demeanor which ‘varnish them ||amiable motive, may safely be pronounced more praise- 
over: we should have all the nauseousness of the pill, and|}worthy and beneficial, than the malignant tenets of Dio- 
miss nothing but the gilding. Falsehood and duplicity || genes in his tub, Timen upon the sea shore, or the Cynic 
may be rendered vices by their quantum or their motive, ||in his cell, however their virulent satires may be suscep- 
but they cannot be essentially culpable if we admit abso- ||tible of proof and demonstration. Motive is every thing 
lute, unqualified truth to be inconsistent with civilized || He who promulgates truth with a malicious intention is 
life. No body can doubt that, with the unconditional ex- | more culpable than the man who infringes it with a be- 
ercise of this latter virtue, we should quickly degenerate ||nevolent one. So far, at least, we may hold with the 
into savageness. When our first parents knew sin, they |}anomalous dictum of the the jurists,that the greater the 
put on garments; from that moment our minds have re-||truth, the greater the libel. ‘O qu’il est aimé qui rend 
quired to be clothed as carefully as our bodies, perhaps |Paimable!” says Genttil Bernard: and what is this amiabil- 
more 60; for it is the skill with which we conceal defor-|/ity but a constant deviation from the strict integrity of 
mities, assist defects, and embellish beauties, that consti- ||fact,an avoidance of unpleasant veracities, and an indul- 
tutes the charm of our moral as well as of our personal || gence in soothing illusions; a benevolent endeavor to make 
appearauce. = others pleased with themselves and us, b i 

Let the designing hypocrite be branded as he deserves— || character of all Sealien in a better light then if ae 
let every honest hand be furnished with“ whip for the in-'|it within the strict focus of the rays of ‘truth’? “Where 
terested or malignant liar—let selfish cunning and deceit || nature has been severe,” said Hoppner, the portrait pain- 
be ever, as they are now, the objects of our scorn; but a-|/ter, ‘‘we soften; where she is kind, weaggravate.”’ Such 
vaunt! ye rigorists and moral puritans, who would render ||is the art of the amiable man in painting the minds of 
us all aset of matter-of-fact misanthropes, who would dis-||his acquaintances, or exhibiting his. own; and who would: 
sipate every pleasant illusion of life, and, fishing up truth||dream of accusing either theone or the other of a cul 
from the bottom of that well into which the first inhabi-|/ble duplicity! Ne, no; a pleasant deception is better mt 
tants of the world very probably cast her, would instal ||a painful reality: let-us be happy in the dark, rather than 
her as a household deity, and the grim idol of our worship. || be enlightened into misery. We have all our little foibles 
Mistaken zealots! how could ye render the empire uni- |/of self-love, our vanities of egotism, our illusions and in-! 
versal! Are there no falsehoods by implication which) flations which may gometimes cause us, perhaps, to flut- 
could not bp rendered amenable to your jurisdiction! Even |i ter a little high, and enjoy ourselves out of our real sphere; 
could ye interdict a smile or a bow, and impose a fine upon || but let us not anticipate the fates in clipping one another’s 
complimentary superscriptions and signatures, are thete||pinions.. Alas! the best of us are as butterflies; cut off 
no substantial infractions of your law, which, though tan- || our wings, and we are nothing but. worms. 
gible, ye ‘cannot toucht He must be a shrewd officer of|/ ‘All the world’s a stage,” exclaims Shakspeare; and 
your court who shall discover and bring up for judgment || Champfort enlarging upon this idea, observes:—La societé 
all the false teeth, false hair, eyebrows, whiskers, and ||les salons, les cercles, ce qu’on appelle-le monde, est une 
legs, and the numerous other lics, whether ivory, crinical, || piéce misérable,.un mauvais opéra, sans interét ui se 
or cork, with which our sex pass themselves off upon the ||soutient un peu par les machines et~ les détcentions ¥ 
world for pleasanter and more perfect beings than they |) This is only partially true. To him whe is willing to sit 
would otherwise appear. He must be a still keener in-|| quietly in the front of the house, and lend himself to the 
quisitor who shall detail the finer subterfuges of female || illusion of the stage, the world is a govdly, glorious, and 
delinquents, and painfully undeceive mankind by verifying || magnificent drama, possessing the deepest of all interests 
the simulated forms, features, and complexions of those |/and exciting the pleasantest or the sublimest of all om- 
impostors. Not all the gnomes and sprites of the Rosi-||sations: but if, in our busy and mischievious anxiety for 
crucians could forma police numerous enough to serve a ferreting out the real truth, we insist upon going behind 
subpena uponevery white hair thut was mendaciously |jthe scenes, we have no one to blame but ourselves if “‘we 
plucked out; to arrest every broad cloth untruth, in the || lose by seeking what we hope to find;” if we turn in disgust 
form of a dandy jacket upon old shoulders; or confiscate ||from the painted visages, narrow intellects, and heartless 
the fraudulent pads and fibbing rouge of. emaciated belles.||indifference of the actors, while we contemplate with 
Should they succeed thus far, they will have to lay infor- || scorn the tinsel decorations and palpable trickery which so 
mations against all constructive falsehoods in the mode of||lately deluded us into astonishment and rapture. Then 
living; against rich paupers and poor spendthrifts; against || indeed, the world becomes what Chamfort has described 
married couples, who wear the semblance of peace to the}|it to be: but if a man will wither up his soul by plungin 
public, while they carry on a private domestic war; andj||into the moral desert, when he might be luxuriating — 
against every vice which pays virtue the compliment of|/some smiling Oasis, let him not complain of that. bar- 
imitating her exterior. They must arraign, in short, ail||rannes8and suffering which is wilful and self-inflicted.— 
those decent forgeries and amiable impositions which give} The last quoted author himself confesses that—“Iy a 
a zest to polished society, by borrowing the garb of the|| des hommes a qui les illusions sur les choses qui les inter- 
gtaces, and throwing it becomingly round our frailties and} ressent sont aussi necessaires que la vie. Quelquefois 
imperfections, - cependant ils ont does apergus qui feroient croire qu’ils 

Nor would their duties, though already sufficiently ar-|| sont pres de la verite; mais ilss’en eloignent bien vite, et 
duous, be terminated here. To be consistent, they must||resemblent aux enfans qui courent apres un masque, et 
endeavor to introduce a similar uniformity of truth into||qui s’enfuient si le masque vient,a se retourner,”’ ; 
the other departments of nature. ‘The bee must not offer|} Such men are right in flying from the Medusean head 
us at the same moment honey and a sting; the snake|/ which, by dissipating their illusions, and shaking the ser- 
must surrender either his poison or his painted coat; the||pents with which it is environed, would convert their 
cat must not sleek over her talons with softness; no net-|| hearts into stone. Let me forever remain defenceless, a 
tles must be concealed beneath the flowers; the Siberian }} butt to every consolatory falsehood and pleasant cheat 
crab must taste as sweet as it looks; hemlock and night-|jrather than be armed with the fatal spear of Ithuriel.— 
shade must show their green Jeaves; and our fields must|/ Rather would J hold with the wily Gaul, that speech was 
nourish no types of that blooming fruit which flourished || given to man to conceal his thoughts, than have his tongue 
upon the borders of the Dead Sea. Truth declares the|| betray all the secrets of his bosom, unless we could ap- 
existence of evil, moral and physical; we must, therefore, || proximate his nature nearer to the angelic. I do not ac- 
use no disguises to render vice less hideous, or make our|| knowledge truth to be more my friend than Plato; it is 
deformities less apparent; and life, embittered by the na-|| because she is great, and in some respects as terrible as 
ked hatefulness of the passions, must sink into a painful|| great, that I wish her not to prevail. Away, then, ye 
disease, of which sleep wiil be the welcome palliative,||croaking forethoughts and foresights, that would pour 
and death the sole remedy. . your dark bodings in our ear, and make us think unfavora- 

There is a fanaticism of virtue as well as of religion,|| ably, althouga, perchance, too truly, of our species! A- 
and the extremes of both are equally to be avoided. ‘The|| vaunt! ye ravens, who would tell us that love is a dream, 








soms for public inspection. But she has at the same time 





quakers have no more got rid of falsehood and bad gram-|}and friendship a romance; that ail the glittering joys of 
mar by the affectations of their phraseology, than they|/life are splendid lies, while all its tnioetien are dark reali 
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ties! Keep your pestilent and gloomy wisdom to your- 
selves, and leave us to our happy ignorance. Tell us not 
that the distrustfulness of age will quickly dissipate our 
flattering visions; reprobating, with Fontaine, ‘cette 
philososhie rigide qui fuit cesser de vivre avant que l’on 
soit mort,” let us cling, even in second childhood, to the 
pleasant delusions of our first, and continue to be dupes, 
rather than finish by being"misanthropes. It is better to 
know nothing than to know too much. In the beginning 
of the world, the knowedge of the tree of good and evil 
was accompaned with death: so it is still, with death to 
the soul, with extinction to the heart. ‘Taking the scrip- 
tural fact either literally or allegorically, let us profit by 
its lesson. 

-_ 


HORTICULTURE. 








TRANSPLANTING....TREES, SHRUBS, &C. 
It is our intention, during the spring months, occa- 
sionally to devote a little space to the subject of Horticul- 
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When trees or shrubs are transplanted in autumn, the 
earth becomes consolidated at their roots, so that the radi- 
eal fibers soon take firm footing in the earth, and the plant 
is prepated to vegetate with the carliest’ advances o 
spring. 

The excavation in the earth-for the reception of the 
roots of trees and shrubs should bear some proportion to 
their size. They may generally be made from four to six 
feet in diameter, and of about eighteen or twenty inches 
in depth. Large trees will require a larger opening thaw 
this, and sma}l ones not so large. 
The yellow or sub-soil where they are to be located may 
be thrown out. and replaced at bottom with a fine mold, 
intermixed witha portion of guod manure. 

Trees transplanted should stand two or three inches 
deeper in the earth than they stood previous to their remo- 
val, In no case should the extra depth exceed this. 

The radical fibers are to be spread horizontally in their 
natural position, and the soil intimately blended with them 
and compactly pressed about the trunk and over the roots. 
No manure should be permitted to come in immediate 





ture. A fine garden, with a fine woman in it by sunrise, 
pulling up the weeds, removing the superabundant plants, 
and properly directing the luxuriant vines, is one of the 
finest sights iv the world—We commend the following 
remarks on Transplanting, (from the Florist’s Manual,) 
to the particular attention of our female friends. 


Transplanting is the changing of the localities of en- 
tire plants. It is effected by disengaging the roots from 
the soil, and placing them in a new situation, favorable to 
the growth and development of the plant. 

To accomplish this successfully it is desirable that the 
roots be preserved fresh and entire. / 

The proper seasons for transplanting ornamental and 
other trees and shrubs, are the spring and fall. General- 
ly in October and November, of the latter period, and 

h and April, of the former. It is commonly best in 
colder latitudes to remove the more delicate shrubs and 
trees in spring, but where the climate is not so severe 
the autumn is preferable. In the latter case, the winter 
is not so likely to prove injurious to them. 

Those which are natives of countries equally cold and 
rigorous, with the one to which they are removed, may be 
transplanted either in the spring or autumn, indiscrimin- 
ately. Such as are natives of warmer climates, and have 
become acclimated, by culture, to higher latitudes, may 
be transplanted in spring. They ought to have every 
advantage that the warm season can afford, previous to 
their exposure to tlie rigors of winter. 

Plants transferred toa less favorable climate, should be 
removed at a period most favorable for them to support 
the change without injury. Delicate trees, when trans- 
planted in the spring, form new roots that take firm hold 
of the earth during the summer. Their roots become es- 
tablished in their position, so that there is fur less pros- 
pect of injury. from the severities of winter. It is a matter 
of little uence, however, at which of these seasons 
the hardy kinds are removed. 

Plante when taken from the earth to be transferred, 
should be removed with mach care. Should any injury 
be sustained by loss or mutilation of a part of the roois, 
the whole body of the plant, together with the roots, 
may be immersed in fresh water during a period of twen- 
ty or thirty hours, previous to setting it in the earth a- 


in. 

The top is to be lessened in proportion to the loss, the 
roots may have sustained. Otherwise the plant will per- 
ish from a loss of its wonted nourishment. The ordinary 
quantity of roots being diminished, the exhaustion from 
eva ion will be greater than the absorption of the re- 
maining portion of root, so that the plant will die by 
transpiration. 

Oetober and November,after the first frosts have arrest- 
ed the progress of vegetation in woody perennials, is re- 
commended as a proper season for Transplanting them. 
Some are of the opinion, that the Peach, Plum, Cherry, 
and most evergreens, succeed best when transplanted in 
spring. 

yr trees, even the most delicate, may be successfully 
transplanted in autumn, if a little protection be offered 
them by covering the root during the first and most trying 
winter. Where complete succcss is hoped, it is best to 
shift their locality in the fall, if possible. 

‘The protection of most trees, shrubs, and woody plants, 
may consist in spreading a few inches of litter from the 
stable around the trunk and over the roots. 

Moss from the meadow and ever-green boughs are high- 
ly recommended for the protection of delicate plants. 
They are not liable to undergo decomposition during the 
winter, and thereby injure and destroy what they were 
designed to protect. 

Delicate plants are sometimes supposed to be destroyed 
by too much protection after being transplanted, when, in 
fact, they perish for the want of it, being killed by the 
alternate freezing and thawing ofthe earth at its surface. 


contact with the roots, though it should be plentifully pla- 
ced about them on all sides. Should it touch them, they 
will be likely to sustain injury and rot. 

The ground, before being trodden very hard about the 
roots, 18 to be plentifully moistened by pouring. water 
about the plant. 

In transplanting evergreens, it is generally recommen- 
ded, previous to treading the earth about their roots, to 
pour several gallons of water about the trunk, and, after 
filling in with earth, to finish by treading it as hard as 
possible for the space of half an hour or more. This 
would be a good rule to follow in regard to all trees of 
whatever kind. 

June has been considered by many as the best month 
for transplanting annuals that are cultivated as florist’s 
|Aowers, and September most suitable for transplanting 
biennials. 

In transplanting plants of every description it is desira- 
ble that as much earth as possible be removed with the 
roots. If it be done, there will be less danger of their 
suffering by the change of situation. 

Though moist, cloudy weather is generally best for 
transplanting, it should not be done when the ground is 
very wet. The earth should be only moderately moist, 
otherwise it will be clammy and heavy. 

The operation of transplanting is most successfully per- 
formed in cloudy days, and a little before evening, previous 
toashower. The reasons for this are obvious. If it be 
done when the earth is dry and in the middle of the day, 
plants require watering and shading for a considerable 
time afterwards. 

If the root be small, or injured, cr destitute of earth 
when taken up, it will require that the earth which is pla- 
ced about it be made finer, and pressed mere fimly, and 
that the plant be more plentifully watered. It will also 
require to be lenger shaded. 

Plants, transferred to pots or boxes, after having the 
soil pressed firmly about them on all sides, should also be 
plentifully watered, and for some time shaded. Care is 
to be taken that the shell be placed over the aperture at 
the bottom of the vessel], otherwise the plant will perish 
through a superabundance of moisture. Saturation of the 
earth, without an outlet at the bottom, will rot the root 
and destroy the plant. 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


THE SQUATTERS....BY JOHN NEAL. 











Early in the fall of 1824, a fire broke out in the woods 
neat Wiscasset and \Iney, two pretty villages in Maine, 
which, after spreading itself slowly and quietly through 
the underbrush of that neighborhood for a few days, with- 
out exciting any unusual attention, appeared to go out of 
itself: And then, as if it had been refreshing itself by 
repose, gathering its whole strength, while the inhabitants 
4 were looking another way, it burst forth anew, and re-ap- 
peared with astonishing suddenness, at twenty places at 
once; encompassing the whole neighborhood, as with a 
wall of fire, and extending itself, not gradually, nor slow- 
ly, but with the swiftness of a conquering army, mounted 
upon the steeds of the desert, and with a noise like that 
of the great deep, even to the British dominions; filling 
the air with a preternatural paleness, oversweeping the 
wilderness of timber-trees, laying between the states and 
the provinces, and literally destroying millions of acres. 

Three men were-at work in the wood, towards the lines 
—Walker and two others; Walker lived at Thompson 
pond, I have the story from one of the parties. The 
first thing they saw, as they were at work, with nothing 
to apprize them of their yo no sign in heaven or 
or earth; nothing but a little agen in the atmosphere, 
which they took no notice of at the time, and only remem- 
bered afterwards while they were running for their lives 








This eeeeny might have been easjly obtained by cover- 
ing them with evergreen boughs or meadow moss. 


—a ) tree took fire close by them, They looked up, 
}jand without speaking a word, started off at full speed for 


























JRE AND SCIENCE. 





the nearest water they were acquainted with, so hotly pur. 
sued by the fire, that they never stopped until they reach- 
ed the Schoodic river, forty miles off, into which they all 
plunged, one after the other, as they arrived at the bank, 
holding their heads under the water, as long as they could, 
and only looking out long enough to get their breath. Of 
these three, one died on the shore, another, Walker him. 
self, about six months afterwards. The other is gti}! 
living. S 

There was a man by the name of Hayes, who in conse. 
quence of I know not what violation of the law, had beta. 
ken himself to that region along our frontier, which the 
king of the Netherlands thought proper to recommend the 
abandonment of, not long ago. Hayes had been well ed- 
ucated, was a fiery, intrepid fellow. 

‘Sir,’ said he to me one day, ‘Lam a sad fellow—very 
childish; very wicked, and of course very wretched. I am 
a fool, I know, but I can’t help it. I never see a fur cap 
of that color,’ pointing to his own, which lay steaming ona 
settle before a huge roaring fire, ‘on the head of a boy, 
without feeling as if I could cry my eyes out. I have 
been what you once told me you were, a husband anda 
father; a proud father, and a happy husband. You remem- 
ber the fires we had in 1824! Well, I had camped out 
that fall, and was making a fortune: how, and with what 
view, is nobody’s buciness. You need not stare—I saw 
the question rising to your throat.’ Well, I had left my 
wife, no matter why; incompatibility of temper if you 
like. All I have to say is, that she was altogether too 
good forme. Had she been more of a woman, and less 
of an angel, I should not have been what I am now, an 
outcast, a wanderer—a hunted outlaw. Oh, you need n't 
stare. I have told you about all I meant to tell you, on 
that head. Well, we separated; in plain English, I ran 
away, and left my wife—taking with me only one child, 
my poor dear Jerry, the only child I was sure of; for be- 
tween ourselves, my good sir, the devil had put it into my 
head to be jealous of my poor wife, and so I left her all 
the children with blue and grey eyes, and took with me 
the only one that resembled me. Ah, if you could but 
have seen that boy’seyes! they were like sunshine, though 
black asdeath. Weill, Jerry and I got along pretty well 
together for nearly three years, when one day I receiveda 
letter from my wife, saying that Luther, my eldest boy, 
and the two blue-eyed babies, were in their graves. 

Two were drowned in each other’s arms; the other died 
of a broken heart—a mere baby—but it pined itself to 
death after I disappeared; she told me so and I believed 
her; asking for father, poor father, a hundred times a 
day,and whenever it awoke in the'night; and dying, liter- 
ally dying, with that word upon its lips. My wife added, 
that she was coming home. What could Isayt 1 knew 
that I had wronged her; that I was a fool and a madman; 
but what could I say? Well, our arrangements were 
made, and I set off to meet her, leaving my poor little boy 
at home, with a hired girl to take care of him, until I got 
back. To be sure that he would not go astray, I had 
tied a young Newfoundland puppy, of which he was very 
fond, to the post of his trundle-bed—telling him to stay 
there until I returned with his mother, which would be in 
the course of that afternoon, or toward night-fall.”’ 

Here he stopped, and his breathing changed; but after 
few minutes, began anew, ina lower and steadier, though 
much altered tone. 

“Well, sir—we met once more—and she forgave me;— 
and we were happy. And so, I took her into my arms, 
lifted her into the saddle, and we started together—two 
as happy human creatures as there were upon the whole 
face of the earth, notwithstanding the self-reproach and 
heaviness I felt, on hearing the particulars of what I can 
not bear to speak of yet, or even to think of—the deathof 
Luther and his two sisters. Poor Luther—poor baby! 
Well, we were already more than half way back to the 
place where she was prepared to sce her little nestling 
asleep, and dreaming of its mother—his dear, new mother, 
as he called her, and persisted in calling her, from the 
moment I told him she was coming to live with us. Poor 
little fellow! He had almost forgotten her. Suddenly, 
as we were descending the top of the hill, our horses be- 
gan to snort——-my wife caught my arm, and as I turned 
towards her, I saw the whole western sky in a preternat- 
ural glow. Before I could speak, a strange darkness swept 
by, and I felt as if the hand of death were upon me; I 
tried to speak, but could not; I could only urge my wife 
to follow; and clapping spurs to my horse, I rode straight- 
way toward the fire. Qnce only, did I turn—and then 
only to look back and forbid her to follow me further. — 

Well, I arrived at the place; and there I found—bear 
with me patiently—first the hired girl, frightened half out 
of her senses, and hiding under afence. I asked her for 
my boy. She stood aghast at the inquiry. Her only re- 
ply was, a wandering of the eyes, as if in search 
something. At last, and with great difficulty, she recol 
lected herself enough to say, that she ha 4 seen the fire in 
time to escape with my boy—that being dreadfully fa- 
tigned theuge she had not run far,she sa.t down to rest her- 
self, looking toward the path by which we were 
that somehow or other, she fell asleep—and that the 
ast she remembered was something like Jerry had said 
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about going back to wntie poor Carlo! My heart died | “to. keep his life out of such hands,” proceeded, on what 


away Within me, I knew that I was childless—J knew it 
—dont*talk to me-—I knew it, And it was so. When I 
arrived at my house, I found it nearly destroyed by the 
fire; and a little way off, lay my poor boy, with Carlo 
watching over him. The child was dead—that is Carlo 
yousee there. My wife is in the madhouse, at Philadel- 
phia—and hereamI, God forgive me!” 





WILLIAM PENN. 


There are sume singular passages in the life of this ex- 
traordinary man, most known, and most deserving of be- 
ing known as the settler of Pennsylvania. The following 

ation of a legal proceeding taken against him is most 
valuable and interesting, as showing the temper ard con- 
duct of an English court of justice at the period in which 
he lived, as well as aidirg in establishing a truth now al- 
most beyond controversy, that mankind are in a state of 


‘continual progression, and as giving us a sample of **fan- 


tastic tricks,’’ which in olden time, men ‘dressed ina 
little brief authority” were used to “play before high 
heaven,” but which could hardly, at the present day, be 
indulged in with impunity. 

The reign of Charles II. was not auspicious to dis- 
senters, and accordingly William Penn was repeatedly, 
in the commencement of his religious career, subject to 

] prosecutions and imprisonments, and was at one 
time, for some of his publications, committed to the Tow- 
er at the instance of the bishop of London. 

Soon after his liberation, he was again taken up and 
brought before the Lord Mayor and the Recorder, for 
preaching in a Quaker meeting. He afterwards publish- 
ed an account of this proceeding, perhaps one of the most 
curious and instructive pieces that ever came from his 
pen. 

The times to which it relates are sufficiently known, 
to have been times of gross oppression and judicial abuse: 
but the brutality of the court upon this occasion, seems 
tohave exceeded any thing that is recorded elsewhere; 
and the firmness of the jury still deserves to be remember- 
ed, for example, in happier days. The prisoner came in- 
court according to Quaker custom, with his hat on his 
head; but the door-keeper, with due zeal for the dignity 
of the place, pulled it off as he entered. Upon this how- 
ever, the Lord Mayor became quite furious, and ordered 
the unfortunate beaver to be instantly replaced, which was 
no sooner done than he fined the poor culprit for appear- 
ing covered ‘in his presence! Willian Penn now required 
to know what law he was accused of having broken; to 
which simple question the recorder was- compelled to 
answer: ‘You are an impertinent fellow, and many have 
studied thirty or forty years to understand the law, which 
you are for having expounded in a moment.” The learn- 
ed controversialist, was not, however, to be silenced so ea 
sily; he quoted Jord Coke and Magna Charta in a moment, 
and chastised the insolence of his lordship by one of the 
best and most characteristic repartees upon record. “J 
tell you to be silent,” cried the Lord Mayor, ine great 
passion; ‘if we should suffer you to ask questions till to- 
morrow morning, you would never be the wiser.” **That,”’ 
replies the quaker, with the most provoking gravity. 
“would be according as the answers are.” ‘Take him 
away,” said the Mayor and Recorder in one breath, ‘‘and 
turn him into the bale-dock.” And into the bale-dock, 
a filthy and pestilent dungeon in the neighborhood, he was 

ingly turned, discoursing calmly on the way, on the 
Magna Charta and the rights of Englishmen; while the 
courtly Recorder, in the absence of the prisoner, deliver- 
ed a very animated charge to the jury. 


_ The jury, however, after a short consultation, brought 
im averdict finding ‘him merely guilty of speaking in 
Grace-church street. For this cautious and most correct 
deliverance, they were loaded with reproaches by the 
court and sent out to amend their verdict; but in half an 
hour they returned with the same ingenious finding, fairly 
written out; and subscribed all their names. The court 
Gow became more furious than ever, and shut them up 
without meat, drink or fire til] the next morning, when 
they twice more returned the same verdict; upon which 
they were relieved and threatened so furiously by the 
Recorder, that Penn boldly protested against this attempt 
at intimidation of those persons to whose free suffrages 
the law had entrusted his cause. The Recorder answer- 
ed, “stop his mouth jailor; bring a stake aud stake him 
to the ground.” Penn replied, with the temper of a Qua- 
ker and the spirit of amartyr. ‘Do your pleasure, I mind 
not your fetters.”” The Recorder took occasion to observe, 
“until now, I never understood the policy of the Span- 
iards in suffering the inquisition among them; but now J 
see that it never will be*well with us until we have some- 
thing like the Spanish inquisition in England.” After 
this sage remark, the jury were again sent back, and kept 
another twenty-four hours without food or refreshment. 
On the third day, the natural and glorious effect of this 


broke out into abuse and menace; and, after praying 


| indulged in a discordant capricco for the amusement of his 


ity was produced. Instead of the special and un-f 
dong form of their verdict, they now all in one voice | 
the prisoner not guilty. The Recorder in 
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the surrounding multitudes. They made bridges 

and sapid aici with the ‘dead bodies of their 
comrades. Every kind of cold vituals, all species of ver- 
min, particularly rats, and even the sores of the negroes, 
were exposed to their attacks. A premium of 20,0001. 
from the public treasury was offered to the discoverer of 
es effectual method of destroying them, and the princi- 
pal means employed were pgjgon and fire. By, mixing 
arsenic and corrosive sublimate with animal substances, 
myriads were destroyed; and the slightest tasting of the 
poison rendered them so outrageous as to devour one 
another. Lines of red-hot charcoal. were laid in their 
way, to which they crowded in such numbers as to extin- 
guish it with their bodies; and holes full of fire were dug 
im the cane grounds, which were soon extinguished by 
heaps of dead. But while the nests remained undisturb- 
ed, new progenies appeared as numerous as ever, and the 
only effectual check which they received, was from the 
destructive hurricane which, by tearing up altogether, 
or so loosening the roots of the plants where they nestled 
as toadmit the rain, almost extirpated the whole race.— 
From Montgomery Martin’s History of the British Col- 
ones. 






































































pretext it is not easy to conceive, to fine every man 
them forty marks, to order them to prison till payment. 
William Penn then demanded his liberty, but was ordered 
into custody till he paid the fine imposed on him for wear- 
ing hie hat; and was forthwith dragged away to his old 
lodging in the bale dock, while in the very act of quoting 
the 29th chapter of the great charter. As he positively 
refused to acknowledge the legution of this infliction by 
paying the fine, he might have lain long enough in this 
dungeon, but'that his father, who was reconciled to him, 
_ the money privately, and he was once more set at 
iberty. . 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Porvutarity or Mitton anp Suaxspeare.—The En- 
glish flatter themselves by a pretence that Shakspeare 
and Milton are popular in England. It.is good taste, in- 
deed, to wish to have it believed that thosé¢ poets are 
popular. Their names are so; but if it be said that the 
works of Shakspeare and Milton are popular—that is, 
liked and studied—among the wide circle whom it is now 
the fashion to talk of as enlightened, we are obliged to 
express our doubts whether a grosser delusion was ever 
promulgated. Not a play of Shakspeare’s can be ventur- 
ed on the London stage without mutilation, and without 
the most revolting balderdash foisted into the rents made 
in his divine dramas; nay, it is’ only some three or 
four of his pieces that can be borne at all by our all intel- 
ligent public, unless the burthen be lightened by dancing, 
singing, or processioning. This forthe stage. But it is 
otherwise with “the veading public?” We believe it is 
worse; we think, verily, that the apprentice or his mas- 
ter who sits out Othello or Richard at the theaters, does 
get a sort of glimpse, a touch,an atmosphere of intellectu- 
al grandeur ; but he could not keep himself awake during 
the perusal of that which he admires—or fancies he 
admires—in scenic representation. As to understanding 
Shakspeare—as to entering into all Shakspeare’s thoughts 
and feelings—as.to seeing the idea of Hamlet, or Lear, 
or Othello, as Shakspeare saw it—this we believe falls, 
and can only fall, to the lot of the really cultivated few, 
and of those who may have so much of the tempera~ 
ment of genius in themselves, as to comprehend and sym- 
pathise with the criticism of men of genius. Shaks- 
peare is now popular by name; because, in the first place 
great men, more on a level with the rest of mankind, 
have said that he is admirable, and also because in the 
absolute universality of his genius, he has presented 
points to all. Every man, woman and child, may pick 
at least one flower trom his garden, the name and scent 
of which are familiar. ‘To all which must of course be 
added, the effect of theatrical represeutation be that rep- 
resentation what it may. ‘There are tens of thousands of 
persons in this country whose only acquaintance with 
Shakespeare, such as it is, is through the stage. 


Errects or Music.—In the Repertoire Medico Cirur- 
gicale, of Piedmont, for June 1834, Brofferio relatesa case 
illustrative of the morbid effects of music. A woman 
28 years of age, of a robust constitution, married, but 
without children, attended a ball which was given on oc- 
easion of a rural fete in her native village. it so happen- 
ed that she had never heard the music of an orchestra be- 
fore; she was charmed with it, and danced for three days 
successively, during which the festivity lasted. But tho’ 
the ball was at an end, the woman continued to hear the 
music; whether she ate, drank, walked, or went to bed, 
still was she haunted by the harmonies of the orchestra. 
She was-sleepless, her digestive organs began to suffer, 
and ultimately her whole system wasderanged. Various 
remedies were tried to drown the imaginary musie, but 
the more her body became enfeebled, the more intensely 
did the musical sounds disturb her mind. She sank, at 
last, afler six months’ nervous suffering. It should be 
added, that the leader of the band having occasionally 


Greex Lapres.—The pleasantest way of spending the 
evening in the month of August is, after a day of fever 
and weariness inexpressible, to lie down on the sofa with 
a volume of Byron in one’s hand, and a glass of ice with- 
in reach; yet we do sometimes, in. defiance of the innu- 
merable armies of fleas quartered on the esplanade, take a 
stroll round it, and .hen we eee a sight we should never 
seein England; for, between the hours of nine and ten, 
most of the peaple come out of their hot crowded houses 
inthe town; and if we venture a little way down the 
Strada Reale, we see them seated, in happy little family 
groups, around tables under the piazzas; the women, laugh- 
ing, chatting, and drinking lemonade; the men smoking 
cigars, or singing to the guitar, The Greek ladies have 
no idea of finery; they do not dream of its being valgar 
to sit out of doors in company with their husbands and 
fathers—happily for them; so they sit, in their happy ig- 
norance, the first Signoras of the place, enjoying them- 
selves right rationally, while the English ladies parade 
slowly up and down, longing to rest themselves for a few 
minutes, yet not daring to do so, lest they should offend 
the tyrant custom.—Sketches of Corfu. 


Surnames or THE Frencu Kinos.—Philip the August, 
who showed himself so petty in his conduct towards Rich- 
ard of England: John the Good, who, in the midst of a 
festival given by the dauphin of Rouen, arrested the king 
of Navarre, with some of his accomplices, then set down 
to supper, afterwards escorted three of his principal: pris- 
oners to the place of execution, where he had their heads 
cut off in his presence. In jater times, Henry the Great, 
the idol of his people, was assassinated; Louis the Great 
had lost his best title to that epithet long before he died; 
Louis, the well-beloved, had a road made on purpose that 
he might avoid passing through his good capital, where he 
was detested, and his body was followed almost with exe- 
crations tothe grave; Louis the Just, was juridiciall - 
semned to-death by the convention, asa tyrant; and Louis, 
the Desired, was compelled, for the second time, to save 
his life by flight, in less than a year after he had been thus 
named. 


Here sue coes.—An elderly lady, at a village in Nor- 
folk, England, has adopted the singular idea that she is an 
old hen. Her restlessness and vexation were @xcessive 
so long as her friends contradicted the notion; but after a 
time they ceased to do so; and, at the recommendation of 
her medical adviser, suffered her to think and act 7s she 
pleased. In consequence of this indulgence, the good. 
dame is more positive than ever of her feathered state, 
and has even gone so far as to inake herself a nest in the 
clothes basket, where she sits a great part of the day, 
with most praiseworthy patience, on three Dutch cheese, _ 
asserting that they will be hatched in seven weeks’ time. 
—Suffolk Chronicle. 


A little girl having been told the name of the firet man 
was Adam,was asked what was the name of the first wo- 
man!—She paused a moment and then answered ‘Why, 
Mrs. Adam, I suppose.’ 


auditors, the notes which he played produced the most 
torturing effect when they recurred to the imagination o 
the patient: ‘‘those horrid sounds!” she would cry, as she 
held her head between her hands. There is nothing very 
extraordinary in this case, as it regards the mere repeti- 
tion of sounds in the sensorium, in consequence of a } 
continued impression originally made, but that it should 
carried to the extent of causing a nervous affection, 
terminating fatally ,is what seems to render the case unique. 
An anecdote is told of the celebrated Madame Clarion, 
which has some analogy to the preceding. A man once 
shot himself on her account. Ever after, as regularly as 
lo’clock at night came, mademoiselle heard the report o 
a pistol. Whether she was at a ball, in bed asleep, or at 





A WORD IN BEHALF OF MOTTO MAKERS. 


There is. class of writers which has never obtained 
from the public the plaudits due to them; they are a mod- 
est tion, and have never even dunned for it, though 
it already amounts to a handsome sum and well worth 
. : . leollecting. I allude tothe motto-makers, or that regiment 
an ind, on & Journey, no matter; when the moment arriv- of Parnassus, which shoots its small two-stanga arrows 
ed, the shot washeard. It was louder than the music into companies, parties, and assemblies of divers. colors. 
the ball, startled her from her sleep, and was heard as well Their fame has been growing, like a squab pigeon, in cor- 
in the —_ of an inn, as in a palace.—Medical Gaz. ners, until now its wings are nearly full-grown, and it is 

Ant Practs in Greyapa.—Their numbers were soim-|| ready to fly—orly requiring some benevolent and trusty 
menee as to cover the roads for the space of several miles;/| person to open the parlor doors and Jet it out. Iam that 
and so crowded in many places, that the prints @f the||same person—and to fit myself for the task have spent an 
horses’ feet were distinctly marked emonget them tilllihour each day for two weeks past, in searching for their 
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names—nomen and cognomen—to attach to these as yet 
unappropriated poems. With this object, I teased my 
friends, the booksellers, beyond bounds—and the confec- 
tioners have not rested, night or day, for the questions on 
this subject, I have incessantly poured upon them. 

far did ‘ft urge one of this respectable class of citizens, as 
to wring from him the exclamativn, that “the didn’t care a 
curse for the authors—andpthat he was obliged to put /arge 
lunips of sweets in, to make their stuff palatable!” This 
was certainly curious language for a christian—and the 
confectioner is one—for he sings regularly (and very loud) 
at church, every Sabbath. 

My own private opinion—strengthened much by guess 
and conjecture—with regard to the authorship of these 
popular effusions—is, that they are slily written by a se- 
cret conclave of great pocts, nested somewhere in the very 
heart of this city. Some unknown Shakspeares are lurk- 
ing about. and stealing covertly away from the broad blaze 
of the public favor. ‘They should be drawnout. I would 
have a writ issued to the sheriff and constables of this 
county, to seize and apprehend, wherever found, certain 
poets who have flirted long and roguishly with the muses; 
and them produce bofore the court of the people, on the 
first of April next—allfools day. They are old offenders, 
and should be brought up, as guilty of evil practices— 
under the cover of sundry. papers, called motto-papers,-- 
inimical to the peace of the fair sex of this burgh. 

. There are evidently moré than one of them—for many 
must have put their heads together to produce such speci- 
mens as I shal! soon furnish. According to somebody’s 
computation, there are now living on this terraqueous 
lebe eight hundred millions of souls—or at least so many 
ies—now, the case is clear, that all the millions are 

. mere ciphers, and those who mray be said to cut any figure, 
are but eight in number. Of these eight, I am conclu- 
sively convinced, seven are the joint-authors of those won- 
derful productions of the human intellect—the motto-ver- 
ses. They are great men, and the public has a right to 
see them—let them come out and show themselves. Sir 
Walter Scott, was concealed only ten years—why will ye 
delay! Unknown Shakspeares, I have called them—and 
to prove that their profound knowledge of human (and 
Newyork nature) equal if it does not surpass his, I will 


give an instance. 

ood merchant, who was a large dealer in calicoes, bom- 
ay and more largely in baize, happened in company te 
meet young Sparkle, # brilliant small wit, and most tho- 
rough student of propriety, both in prose and poetry. His 
soul caught one glance from Julia’s eye, which, like a 
spark in a tinder-box, soon set it on fire. To give a vent 
to the heated cinders, he flew to the table, and with a dis- 
eriminating fancy , selected and offered the following happy 
motto—happy in thought, time, and typography—as also 
imthe person to whom it was given: 


Lloye thee, charming girl, for all thy ways— 
May time wreath round thy brow his greenest baize! 


Fiaches of this sort—whether origivated with the devil, 
(printer’s perhaps) or the poet—illuminate a sheet of mot- 


toes. 

They are full of very proper improprieties,—which, 
though they make the undiscerning laugh, will strike the 
discreet, as miracles of wit and sagacity. Thus— 


Fair Delia, thy downcast azure eyes, 
Like Phebus, on my lonely heart arise— 


was handed to a lady with blood-red locks-—and instead 
of azure, gray, owl’s eyes—and therefore, some insuffera- 
ble wag might propose that her head should rise like the 
gun-and that it were better to put her eyes altogether 
_ out of the stanza. 

At a party which I lately attended. there was a couple, 
both young and fair and unmarried, perpetually billing and 
cooing, in,corners and out-of-the-way places,much to the 
‘annoyance. of mere spectators, The young lady was re- 
peatedly and politely invited todance, or to sing, or waltz; 
she could not—this enraged a certain humorist present, 
who begat, on the spur, four lines which he presented to 
the inseparable couple: 


Heartaare like wafers, once together, 
The d—| himself them could not sever; 
Or, severed, like a fiddle-string, apart, 
To tie would tuke one quite as smart. 


When charged with these the next morning, the author 
confessed they were a little vapid, owing tothestale cham; 
paign—you caf’t throw in water,” said he, “and expect 
to draw tp wine!” . R 

These very mottoes, however, are Cupid’s factotum’s 
atid‘agents, for one of them—which I acknowledge from 
the bottom of my heart to be a good one—was the parent 
of a very pleasant love story. In the rapid intercharge 
of these Parthian arrows, one will sometimes take effect.’ 

‘A fair damsel, with a mind as beautifa) as her peréon, 
was whispered asbetrothed. She appeared in company, 
as it was surmised, for the last time, before the “solemn 
cetemony,” as the poets used happily to name it. Asia 
farewell privilege and pleasure, a gentleman of no igno- 
ble mien and manner, requested permiesion to offer’her 


ulia Smith, the daughter of a dry-| 














one motto—-only one. It was graciously granted, and he 
offered these simple and touching lines— _ ' 
Peace tg that neart—though another’s it be! 
Health to that cheek—though it bloom not for me! 


There were an eloquence and a broken-heartedness in 
them that could not be. forgotten. She learned them by 
heart—she gave them to her memory, in trust, for ever.— 
Wherever she was, after that pathetic gift and presenta- 
tion, in ali circles, she remembered it as if it had been the 
music of a brokenlute. The thoughts of immediate mar- 
riage were repulsed; she would not think of it—there 
were now two persons in the world—a short time since 
there had been but one—her lover and intended. A revo- 
lation took place in- her mind—the result of meditation, 
feeling, and poetry, mingled together.—_—She married the 
man of the motto! 

The history of a second motto, isa suitable contrast to 
this. Bob Bull is a strange fellow, and although six feet 
high, and twenty-three years, and odd days old, is one of 
nature's mere babies. Notwithstanding that for some five 
or ten years he has talked, walked, and lived among men, 
he is still in imagination, at nurse. He longs for milk 
and water-gruel, and (I believe) shed tears the day he 
abandoned petticoats. He is, in fine, a booby without 
drawback—but must needs show himself inthe world and 
at Saratoga; which, to be sure, may be considered the 
show-market of fools 

You could flatter Bob into any thing. Accordingly a 
young artist who was at the springs, and a spice of a 
hoaxer, by promising to paint a miniature of his person, 
for transmission to his mistress by mail, cajoled Bob into 
the absurdity of presenting a couplet toa rich old maid, 
accompanied with appropriate by-play and action. 

The night for enacting the farce had arrived, which had 
been rehearsed by Bull for the hour of Miss Rebecca Jen- 
kins’ departure from the watering-place. The car was 
steaming forth its fierce breath, like a Dutch smoker, and 
panting to be off, while Rebecca was making her maidenly 
way down the staircase. Bob had posted himself in a 
corner of a landing-place, breathless for the descent. of 
the goddess, and as he saw her descending step by step, 
hig eyes glistened, and every foot-fa!l seemed to light upon 
his heart. She had at length reached the critical pass, 
and Bob advancing arrested farther, progress, and com- 
menced speechifying—‘‘Miss Jinkins, it is hard to part, 
but you must go, I know your pa has sent for you, andthe 
railroad is in motiony You know I’m in love—deeply in 
love, with Miss Pinkey of Scoharie—and I told Monk, 
the painter, if he’d draw my picture, I’d.do something for 
him.”—**Good heavens! Master Bull, do let me go!” ar- 
ticulated the fair Rebecca. “I can’t—I must do some- 
thing—I’ve got two lines of poems to say to you, which 
were handed to me by Monk, tne painter, who is going to 

”» «Pray stop-—give me the lines quick, the car is 
waiting!” ‘I don’t recollect ’em;” and after ten minutes 
fumbling, he brought forth a crumpled paper, well worn 
and soiled, and in his childish pipe read— 


My head is soft, and so my heart, 
I kiss thee, then, before we part! 


where he had stood when the lady passed, mused for some 
time about it, went toa little distance, and then came vu. 

as he had done when he met the exquisite subject’ of his 
revery—unconsciously deluding himself with the idea 
that this might recall her to the spot; she came not; he 
felt disappointed; he tried again; still she did not pags 
He continued to traverse the place till evening, when the 
street became deserted. Bye and bye he was left alto. 
gether alone. He then saw that all his fond efforts were 
vain, and he left the silent, lonely street at midnight, with 
a soul as desolate as that gloomy terrace, 

For weeks afterwards he was never out of the streets, 
He wandered hither and thither, often visiting the place 
where he had first seen the object of his abstracted thoughts 
as if he considered that he had a better chance of seeing 
her there than any where else: He frequented every 
place of public amusement to which he could purchage 
admission; and he made the tour of all the churches, Ajj 
wag in vain. He never again placed his eyes on that ap. 
gelic countenance. She was ever present in his mental 
optics, but she never appeared again in a tangible form, 
Without her essential presence, all the world beside wag 
to him as a blank—a wilderness, 

Madness invariably takes possession of the mind which 
broods over-much or over-long upon some engrossing idea, 
So did it prove with this singular lover. e grew inno- 
cent, as the people.of his country tenderly phrase it. His 
insanity, however, was little more than mere abstraction, 
The course of his mind was stopped at a particular point, 
After this he made no farther progress in any intellectual 
attainment. He acquired no new ideas. His whole soul 
stood still. He was like a clock stopped at a particular 
hour, with some things, too, about him, which, like the 
motionless indices of that machine, pointed out the date 
of the interruption. As, for instance, he ever after wore 
a peculiarly long-backed and high-necked coat, as well as 
a neck-cloth of a particular spot, being the fashion of the 
year when he saw the lady. Indeed, he was a sort of liv. 
ing memorial of the dress, gait and manners of a former 
day. It was evident that he clung with a degree of fond- 
ness toevery thing which bore relation to the great. inci- 
dent of his life, nor could he endure any thing that tended 
to cover up or screen from his recollection that glorious 
yet melancholy circumstance. He had the same feeling 
of veneration for that day—that circumstance—and for 
himself, as he then existed—which caused the chivalrous 
lover of former times to preserve upon his lips as long as 
he could, the imaginary delight which they had drawn 
from the touch of his mistress’ hand. 

When I last saw this unfortunate person, he was get- 
ting old, and seemed still more deranged than formerly. 
Every female whom he met on the street, especially if at 
all good-looking, he gazed at with an enquiring, anxious 
expression; and when she had passed, he usually stood 
still a few moments, and mused, with his eyes cast upon 
the ground. It was remarkable, that he gazed most anx- 
iously upon women whose age and figures most nearly 
resembled those of his unknown mistress at the time he 
had seen her, and that he did not appear to make allow- 
ance for the years which had passed since his eyes met that 
vision. ‘This was part of his madness. Strange power 


of love! Incomprehensible mechanism of the human 
heart! 
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Bob, then advancing affectionately, attempted to execute 
his poetieal prescription, by smacking the dry lips of Miss 
Jenkins; but the movement was effected with so much 
violenee, as to loosen two or three false teeth. 

She, however, tore away from the Tarquin’s arms. Her 
futher, who was a most choleric gentleman, more than a 
year after this caught Bob, and wrote this whole story of 
his child’s disgrace on Master Bull’s back in very reada- 
ble characters, .Ask Bob, if you ever meet him; he is 
easily known, for be has had a stoop in the shoulders ever 
since that day. 

I could go en and illustrate every hour and scene of. hu- 
man life with a motto. But it were ink and eyesight 
thrown away, to write and read such musings, while the 
writers of the versicles on which they hinge, continue to 
be unknown. Besides, our present swarm of. mottoes 
often beget ludicrous mishaps which should be corrected. 
—N ewyork Mirror. 








ANECcDOTE—a FAcT.—A young man was seen to enter 
a church in time of service—he paused at the entrance— 
the congregation stared—he advanced a few steps, and de- 
liberately surveying the whole assembly, commenced 4 
slow march up the broad aisle—not a pew was opened— 
the audience were too busy for civility—he wheeled, and 
in the same manner performed a march, stepping, as if to 
Roslin Castle, or the dead march in Saul, and disappeared. 
A few moments after, he re-entered with a huge block 
upon hie shoulders, as heavy as he could well stagger un- 
der; his countenance was immovable—again the 
people stared, and half rose from their seats, with their 
books in their hands. At length he placed the block in 
the very center of the principal passage, and seated hit- 
self upon it. Then, for the first time, the»reproach was 
felt! Every pew door in the house was instantly flung 
open! But no—the stranger was a gentleman—he came 
not there for disturbatice—he moved not—smiled not: but 
preserved the utmost decorum until the service was con- 
cluded, when he deliberately shouldered his block, and to 
the same slow'step bore it off, and replaced it where’he 
had found it. ‘The congregation is now the most attentive 
and polite to strangers of any in America.—Bailtimore 
paper. ' 





LOVE AT ONE GLANCE. 


Some years ago, there used to be pointed out, upon the 
streets of Glasgow, a man whose intellects had been un- 
settled upon a very strange account. When a youth, he 
happened to pass a lady in a crowded thoroughfare—a lady 
whose extreme beauty, though dimmed by the interven- 
tion of a veil, and seen but for a moment, made an indel- 
lible impression upon his mind. ‘This lovely vision shot 
rapidly past him, and was in an instant lost amidst the 
commonplace crowd through which it moved. He was 
so confounded by the tumult of his feelings, that he could 
not pursue, or Bei attempt tosee it again. Yet Se névér 

‘ot it. 














Inpucement To Marrimony.—A Texas letter writer 
states, thut the tide of emigrftion to that country from 
the United States is very great. Nor can this be a mat- 
ter of surprise: when it is aided that the Mexican govern- 
ment assigns to-each settler, if married, a league square, 
4446 acres of land asa bounty. If the emigrant bes 
single man when he arrives, he gets only 1110 acres—but 
if he gets married afterwards, he receives the very pretty 
dowry, not from the bride, but frum’ the government, of 
3886 acres more.— Poulson. 


afterwards for. 
ith a. mind full of distracting thoughts, and a heart 
filled alternately with gushes of pleasure and of pain, the 
mani slowly left the spot where he had remained for some 
thinutes thunderstruck. He soon after, without bein 
awiéite of what he wished, or what he was doing, fou 
himself again at the place. He came to the very spot 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 


BY CHARLES A, JONES. 
UNNUMBERED years have onward roll’d, 
In time’s impenetrable gloom, 
Since first tle dread command was told, 
‘Here shalt thou tarry till I come!’ 
The mark of Cain is on my brow, 
Eternal embiem of my doom; 
And friends and kindred:al! have now 
Been laid within the silent tomb. 


While I, a lonely, deathless man, 

On this cold ‘world am doomed to stay— ' 
A stranger in a stranger’s land— 

While all around mefastdecay. ¢* 
That home; where once in regal pride 

I ruled with undivided sway, 
Has sunk beneath the arm of time, 

And all its glory past away. 


The gorgeous temple, and the shrine 
Betore which kneeled the suppliant throng, 
Adoring there the great Supreme, 
‘Has lost its being, save in song;’ 
And where uprose its lofty form, 
The moslem rears his gaudy throne; 
And there his daily orisons 
Pollute the hallow’d altar-stone. 


Beneath the dreadful ban of God, 
Judea’s sons are scattered now— 
The blasted wreck of former days— 
And to the god of mammon bow; 
Their hearth-stones desolate and drear, 
Without one beam or ray of light. 
To guide them in their,cheerlees way, 
Through persecution’s diemal blight. 


And I have lived through all the storms 
That burst o’er* Judah’s crownless head; 
I’ve seen her cities drench’d in gore, 
And fill’d with dying and-with dead; 
I've seen the plague’s devouring breath 
Sweep countless thousands as it. past; 
But, shielded by an arm on high, 
I’ve stalked unmoved amid the blast. 


I’ve braved the fiercest battle-shock, 
In seareh.of victory and fame, 
And gained in every. bloody field, 
A conquering hero’s blood-stained name; 
Unscathed, unconquered, still I fought, 
For mid the shouts and clangs of steel, 
That warning voice,—‘ Here tarry thou!’ 
ithin my heart I still could feel. 


I’ve been-upon the watery main, 
When low’ring clouds hung dark’ning o’er 
Our little bark, and nought was heard 
Except the ocean’s dismal roar; * 
And cheeks grew ‘pale, and spirits quailed 
That never yet had quailed before; 
And one. by one, the frightened crew 
Were swept away, to rise no more; 


And I alone remained of those 

Who lately crowded on her deck— 
Thie only one that lived and breathed, 

Upon the dreary, shapeless wreck; 
For ’mid.the pauses of the storm, 4 
“While all’ dround was wrapt in gloom, 
¥ heard the loud, foreboding voice, 

‘Here shalt thow tarry till I come!’ 


And often have I wished that death 
Would take me to the silent tomb, ._ 
And even would have heard, unmoved, 
The dréadful fiat of my doom; 
For life was'’wearjsome to me, 
Because or earth, there now was not 
One single tie, one single friend 
With whom to mourn my dreadful lot. 


And when engaged in battle-strife, ~ 
\ If eagerly. I sought to die, 
Grim.death, as if im mockery, 
Was always sure to pass me by; 
The sword, the dagger, and the spear, 
Fell useless, harmless, by my side, 
And vainly struck the warrior’s arm, 
And vainly-.flowed the crimson tide. 


‘Ages haye passed—and still I live, , 
he same as when in Judah’s pride, * 


jjonce the apprentice of a hard master. 


||.at no time. of his life, any disposition CVJicer kto forget the 
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1 fouight Uetienth her batinete bright, |. 
WE warrior "Heasek BY HF" de. 


‘ “Phe sad menientd of bright days, 
‘Sorvive’ her glory and het fall, 
‘Her lasting rain ‘and diegrace. 


And years have yet to roll around 

Beneath time’s dismal, gloomy sway, 

Etre death shal! settle o’er my head, — 
Ere yet my spirit ais aver 

“And when that blissfal hour shall come, 
That from this cold world sets me free, 

Then will my heart tejoice indeed, 
For it will bring but joy to, me. 

Se 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 








A. SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
“a © DR. FRANKLIN, 
Extract from a lecture on the life and character of Franklin, delivered on 
the 129th anniversary of his birth, January 17th, 1835, before the 
Franklin Society of Si. Louis, Missouri. 


—_—— 
BY CHARLES D. DRAKE, ESQ. 





We havetseen ‘that; from a low station in life, 
Franklin rose to the enjoyment of honors and preferments 
of the highest order;*and from being the atteridant of a 
soap-boiling concern, became one of the most distinguish- 
ed philosophers of the age; filled many of his country’s 
offices of respectability and trust; excited at home and 
abroad; wherever he went, the highest respect and ven- 
eration; and, after a life of more than four score years’ of 
unblemished purity, sank into an honored grave, which 
was hallowed. by the tears-of his countrymen, and the 
sympathies of the lovers of freedom over the whole civil- 
ized world. Of the numerous testimonials.of regret at his 
end; I shal] mention but one—that of the French legisla- 
ture. This body, when the intelligence of Dr. Franklin’s 
decease was received, resolved in respect to the memory 
of so distinguished a philosopher and statesman, to wear 
crape for the space of #hree days; a measure, as fat as'my 
knowledge extends, with ‘no. precedent’ in history; and 
which, from that circumstance, sheds added luster‘on the 
name of dtr great countryman. id 

How, ‘it may be asked; did ‘he rise from humble rank to 
the attainment of such distinguished honors? It ‘is to this 
point that I would especially ‘desire attention, and ask 
that this reflection should impress itself deeply on ‘the 
minds of all; that, in this ‘country, merit belongs ndt to 
any rank or grade of society, but that he who possesses it 
may place himself, by. judicious exertion, in any rank or 
grade to which he may aspire. If there be a young man 
in. my ‘hearing, who says to himself despondingly —TI 
am too far down in the seale of society to rise—let him 
look to: Franklin and ask himself, if he is not as high up 
asthe wick-cutter of a tallow-chandlery! If-there is one 
here, apprenticed to a trade, who fearsthat his indentures 
are chains to clog his virtuous efforts to ascend—let ‘him 
reflect that Franklin, to whom a world did honor, was 
If any youth look 
with.a wistfal eye towards future fortune and preférment, 
but turns away his dazzled gaze, overcome by the thought 
that-so much glory lies far beyond his reach, let him re- 
member that Frauklin-was ence as far from distinction, 
and nevertheless*attained it. If there be one here, who; 
animated by the picture of Franklin's success, asks, how 
can I gain the world’s esteem as he did, I say to that one, 
be. like him, honest, temperate, industrious, and persever- 


Wing; and though you may not be a Franklin, yet you will 


bea mam respected and honored; tliough the whole ‘world 
may not hear your name, yet the little world around:you 
sha}! know it, and pronounce it with respect and affection. 
In honesty, temperance, industry, and perseveranve, 
combined with a simplicity of character wiiich caused 
him to be beloved, and a firmness and decision of purpose 
which'commanded respect, lies the great secret of ‘Frank- 
lin’s advancement. He could not be called aman of'splen- 
did inteliectualcapacity; but with a mind of peculiatly 
practical turn. he so closely vieved and minutely investi- 
gated every thing brought before him, ‘that no part of it 
wasiunseen by him; and consequently of whatever he at- 
tempted'the study, he made himself’ master. Let ai wl ,o 
fear to struggle because they think their minds unfit, to 
make the effort, remember this truth so finely ilinsty ated 
in’ thedife of Franklin,—that distinction does not rj, 
flow from, or require, the highest order of inte slectya) 
ability. The massof mankind are possessed of - noderate 
capacities, yet from such members of commun.it y are cho- 
sen those who are the stay and support of a, nations in 





But they are gone;' and F alone, +) 


















{| course of him under whose name we go f 





times Whemstay and support are needed. 
Franklin ‘was eminently a practical mary. 








solidity of life for its ornament, He viewe /g.all' thingsi 
a practical light, and by 2. practical standy Nalvegiad 
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“them. 
Beritham school, yet he was an advocate of utility; 
and in every thing of a public character: which he under- 


took, showed ee aay yest tobe rr mc Wantetag. 
creatares. ~ junto, the ¢ lébrary, ing~ 
rod, his improved fire-place, for which he refused 4 patent, 
because he held that such thipes should be permitted to 
exert their beneficial effects ® community unchecked by 


|lany restrajtit; the organization of a fire department and 
‘jlinsirance company, ali springi 


from him, are instatices 
affording abundant evidence, that, in al) he did, one of 
Franklin’s first aims was usefulness. 
- ‘There: can be no better guide-for us to follow in our way 
through life, than a wish to make ourselves usefal wher- 
ever we may be. Nothing sooner gains the good will of 
those with whom we associate; or, when gained, more 
firmly retains it, then such adispotition. Franklin saw 
that, with it, his path through life would lose many tug- 
ged points, -and-he ever cherighed it. the example 
not be forgotten... ‘ 
Franklinearly imbibed and cultivated a desire for know]- 
edge and fondness for reading, which at a young age 
brought him the flattering notice of eminent characters. 
When we consider the circumstances under which his ed- 
ucation was begun and completed; the exceeding disad- 
vantages under which he Jabored as regards books; and 


‘lithe necessity which pressed upon him for. many years to 


devote almost his whole time to obtaining a subsistence 
we are forced to an expression of admiration at the inde- 
fatigable zeal with which he pursued his reading. Every 
hour which could be spared from labor, was devoted to the 
perusal of books, which he had bought with hig hard earn- 
ed savings, and which were to be sold in order to enable 
him tacommand others.. When we recall, too, the situa- 
tion of the colonies at that day as regards literature;.their 
total destitution of any thing like a public library, andthe 
great scarcity of private ones; and the great difficulty of 
obtaining books on any terms; and contrast this state of 
things with that which exists now, when the whole land 
teems with publications of every kind; when almost eyery 
hamlet has its press; and the peorest man Ifas knowledge 
within his reach; we are led to inquire if there are f'rank- 
lins now in proportion to. the inerease of advantages;,.and 
are forced to acknowledge that the ,exertions of men are 
not always in proportion to the extent of the field thrown 
open to them. : 

Gentlemen of the Franklin. Society,—Let us rejoice that 
we have commenced our labors under the name we bear. 
It isa standard which we unfurl with pride asindixiduals, 
as. members of an association for intellectual improvement, 
as Americans. Itis a standard, under,the ample folds. ot 
which we may traverse every department of knowledge, 
sure that wherever we go we shall be respected. Let us 
bear in mind, however, that the name ie, not, of itself 
alofie, a talisman before which the gates of science and 
learning are to open before us, Let us not suppose that 
the name alone will.cause the spring to .gush forth, as did 
of old the stream at the touch of the rod of, the Holy,Man. 
Let us, on the contrary, feel with Franklin that there is 
no royal road to knowledge; that our ownJabors must,ensure 
its attainment; and that on the steadiness and perseyer- 
ance of those labors depends their suecess. 

In short, since we have adopted his name, let us seek 

|to adopt also his traits of character. Let. us, like Him, 
depend on our own industry and perseverance, and we 
shal] find that our dependence is, placed.on 2 support sure, 
firm,and durable.. Vet us, like him, be temperate, pru- 
dent, and frugal,.and our worldly concerns will prosper. 
Let.us, like him, plant deep in our souls the germs of letty 
integrity and irreproachable,honesty, and-while the world 
will respect and honor us, our,consciences; wil] be atyrest, 
and slumber sweetly over our unsullied life... Let us, like 
him, be evex foes of atbitrary. power-—-sworn enemies. to 
every species af encroachment on th natural and inalien- 
able righis of man; and the foot of foreign ipvasion shall 
never leaye ah impress on, ur _countr a Let us, 
like him, fiil pur hearts with fervid and quenchlesslove.for 
our Country, oug whole, our native country; and kindle in, 
pe bre‘ssts ‘a flame of patriotism, which, like the. vestal 
e, sliall blaze undimmed and pure forever}, and when it 
shall. be necessary. we, will feed that flame with our best 
bloud, ang: rear with our-bodjes a, barrier; of, strength a- 
g? inst the,progress of intestine commotion and unbridled 
* narchy. ’ “ye Ps il 
Iacquclusion, let. us never cease to remember that the 
in the cause 
of mental improvement, wag ever. onward. . He started, 
andi looked not back inhiscareer, Withbright confidence . 
and .hope, he pressed forward} repelled by no oppogition, 


ways|| daunted by no danger. In this, let. our imitation be stea- 


dy and-faithful. ..Let the object at which weaim to arrive, 
be lofty and ennobling; let it be such as.we may never be 
afraid:or ashamed to point to as our guiding cloud: by day, 
and our pillar.of fire by night;, and having once fixedupon 
it, det our eyes turn towards it with an absorbed and un- 
agi , and ous feet commence the ' pilgrimage to 
it, which shall end but with itg attainment or the cessa- 
tion of our existence. Let oug course be ever unfalter-_ 








ingly opward! When,we gage on the-magnificent and _ 





mighty.stream which flows past our city, let its ceaseless 
flow and returnless current say to us, onward! When the 
majestic steamer, in the pride of her stre » rushes past 
us, dazzling the vision with the speed of her course and 
the splendor of her frame, let the echoing sound of her 
flight say to us, onward! Above all, let us hear the ad- 
monition of our country and our home. . The voices of 
her departed heroes and sag@®, those who fell that we might 
stand, who died that we might live,.cry to ue from. their 
mouldered tombs, onward! The patriarchs who surviv- 
ed that fearful struggle, and stand gazing with delighted 
souls on the glorious work of their hands, hai],us, onward! 

Let ouward, then, be our watchword; the chain which 
shall bind us together and. to the prosecution, of our de- 
sign; let it be present tous every where visibly, audibly, 
and feeling)y—and thea we shall feel more worthy of our 
forefathers and our country—be happy in ourselves, and a 
blessing to posterity. 


iO ___________________ ____ 


ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


PAPERS FROM MY ATTIC....NO. LI. 


oh 
S¥MPATHY. 


This world has been greatly libelled. Let poets say 
what they please, there is a superabundance of human sym- 
“» ‘pathy on earth. If a couple of young persons of different 
sexes happen to be tolerably intimate, is not the whole 
town interested! If they happily come to a mutual un- 
derstanding and think about matrimony, does not every 
one of their acquaintances regret that he, or she, or 
both of them, should throw themselves away?! If a fvol 

shot ina duel, or a miss bring on a consumptive cough 
oF artificial means, is not the town filled with lamenta- 
tions? If amember of the temperance society, or a young 
post fet positively fou, and is sufficiently imprudent to 
take street air while the inspiration is on him, does 
not every body exclaim poor fellow! as he passes! The 
truth is, the world is much abused by poets and pretend- 
ers, whose jachirymose strains discourse of the flinty na- 
ture of the human heart. Why,if a gentleman highway- 
man unfortunately come to the gallows, or your neigh bor’s 
cat destroy a pet-bird, every heart, which is aware of eith- 
er important occurrence, is full to overflowing with liv- 
ing sympathy. 
are three classes in the community who are sym- 
pathised with in a most especial manner; and, indeed, it 
may be said they monopolize the public interest. These 
three classes are very respectable members of society, and 
afford it most of the colloquial wit which is everlastingly 
flashing in youreyes go where you may. I refer to old- 
maids, -id-bachelors, and—dandies. Thete is no scarcity 
of these reputable persons, moving and glittering in 
every sphere. Genius itself must doff its “scallop shell” 
when the claims of any one of them are under consider- 
ation. I have been particularly astonished, very frequent- 





ly, when I have heard reference made to any venerable, 
metmber of eithér of the two first mentioned classes, to 


observe the glow of animation which comes over every 
countenance, and the brilliant remarks which invariably 
follow. 


And then the manifestations of heart-felt sympa- 
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My acquajntance with her. commenced soon after, and 
what it will eventuate in, Icannot.tell. Of the qualities 
of her mind and person, | am naturally disposed to think 
high; but really their importance is astonishingly magni- 
ficent in my estimation whenever I happen to be present 
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when her name is mentioned, for such a profusion of ejac- 
ulations and superlatives then follow, that I could not but 
appreciate her charins extravagantly, even if I would. I 
am surprised that ladies are not like my own sex, liable to 
be influenced by the feeling of jealousy; and the best ev- 
idence I have that they aré not, is in the fact that they are 
unanimous in pronouncing upon Miss Eyebright’s accom- 
plishments a just verdict, accompanied by a peculiar smile 
which assures me of its truth. 

I feel proud that I can say I enjoy the confidence of such 
amanas William Wentwort, Esq. Mr. Wentwort is a. 
singular person;—being talented, unmarried, and forty-| 
eight! 1 suspect his heart must be very difficult of access 
—for he has been in the habit of touching his hat with the 
profoundest reverence, to the ladies of his acquaintance 
during many eventful years, and has in the period of his 
life, received many peculiar demonstrations of regard from 
sundry mothers and daughters. He has stood as impreg- 
nable as the rock of Gibralter, for the last thirty years, in 
defiance of the battery of smiles and artillery of bright 
eyes which have been poured most mercilessly on him.— 
Well, Mr. Wentwort, of course, must concede the point 
and admit himself an old-bachelor, from which epithet he 
derives great glory. He isa veteran in the service of the 
ladies, and they reverence him for his age. and attain- 
ments. His name is never mentioned but some beautiful 
spinster immediately, pours forth a volley of commenda- 
tions, which is rapturously received by every one present. 
be their pretensions what they may. I sometimes think 
these spontaneous tributes of regard from the lips of beau- 
ty. must fall like dew upon the veteran heart of my friend, 
and cause the withered flowers of hia early days to resume 
their brightness and bloom. And then, too, his own sex, 
and their deference to his superior wisdom, must annoint 
his sensibilities with a balm dike that of Gilead. And, 
again, the significant whispers, and hints of certain mar- 
ried ladies to their daughters and ,young friends, which 
always seem to me to say, My dears, if any one of you 
should be so fortunate as to procure the tender ef Mr. 
Wentworth’s hand, do not, as I did, refuse it—but accept 
it as you would a boon of Heaven, 
Among all my acquaintances, none afford more genuine 
delight to the town, than the inimitable Dick Brushup.— 
Whether Dick caresses his mustaches on a May-day in 
Fourth street, or lounges most supinely at a soiree, he is| 
alike an object of general interest and remark. Dick has’ 
a strut which isa creation of his own genius, and which he’ 
practices so superlatively well, that even the embryo men! 
and women about the city stop and observe him as he swings’ 
onward, I recollect having seen him one afternoon pass-, 
ing down Broadway ina most magnificent swell. A roun- 
ker, who had the organ of imitation well developed, ob- 
served him, and such was the force of his nature and 
Dick’s action, that he involuntarily fell in his rear, and 
followed close behind, moving his head, arms, and legs eo 
much like Dick that -you would have concluded he was a 
younger son of the same parents, or some other neer rela- 








thy which suceced, and the universal interest which is 
expressed for their welfare, with which every lip is elo- 
, is trély amazing. Really, I am inclined to believe, 

it is, mainly owmg tothe extraordinary interest which 

is everywhere felt on behalf of old-maids and bachelors, 
that induces sé many to forego the tempting inducements 
to matrimony and indulge in the sweets of single blessed- 


ness. 

Miss Dorothy Eyebright, 2 blooming spinster, as the 
bible informs me, ane and forty, has irradiated. the sa- 
loons of fashion east and west for the last -— years. — 
Miss Eyebright is a particular friend of mine—I know the 
dangerous nature of friendships be.ween the sexes, and 
utterly contemn the jeers of those who are sceptical of 
such existences—TI say she is a frieod of mine, and as her 
friend, I have frequently been delighted with the interest 
which all her acquaintances take in her well-doing. My 
uncle tells me, that when he first saw Miss Hyebright,, 
twenty-five years ago, she was the toast of all who aspired 
to the character of gallants. She was beautiful, and wax 




















tion. Dick’s intellect has been much calumniated by 
those who do not know him well, for they suspect his attic 
story of emptiness and his body to be the creation of the 
crack tailor of the town; but this is not true. Dick has genius 
and it manifests its in/entive powers in innovations upon 
the established usages of attitudes, cravat knots, and co- 
tillions, His name is more frequently mentioned than 
any other person’s in town; and he never ogles a lady but 
his influence over the sex manifests itself in the fluster 
and perturbations which ensue. The old folks say Dick 
is @ marvellous person, who, had he lived fifty years ago, 
would have been regarded with that special wonder which 
human greatness never fails to elicit; and that his bust 
would have occupied a conspicuous niche in the temple of 
fame, or, what is much the same thing, a traveling muse- 
um. 

I hope my numerous readers are satisfied by this time, 
thatold-maids, bachelors, and dandies, occupy a very 
prominent place in the estecin of the world, and that, 


Men or tHe Wortp.—Fielding, in that excellent book 


called Tom Jones, says, that the faculty which enables a 


man to understand his species, is the gift of nature. In 


the work referred to, he shows himself to’ be acquainted 


with the whole machinery of men, and sweéps with a 
master hand every chord of human feeling and passion. — 
It has been a very general practice. among great men to 
refer every thing by which they are contradistinguished 
from their fellows, to a special blessing of nature. This 
is the work of vanity, countenanced frequently by truth; 
as itis generally supposed that if nature manifest her 
partiality for particular individuals, by endowing them 
with superior organizations, they have an inherent right 
to regard all below them as sunken in hopeless inferiority, 
Now, we are not disposed to contradict Fielding, or his 
follower, Bulwer, and deny tbat a peculiar cast of intel. 
lect is necessary to qualify a man to inspect his fellows 
rightly. but.we do not like the boast and swagger with 
which the readers of the human heart, assert their claims 
to superiority. All peculiarities of the human mind, while 
its sanity is preserved, are strictly referable to a@fatural 
origin~for it is not in the power of man to give fashion 
and form to his mind, although it is within the capability 
of every one to give development to all the faculties with 
which nature may have blessed him. The ideot cannot 
become a philosopher,nor the philosopher an ideot, but they 
may both arrive at eminence in the peculiar line of their 
powers. 

Your man of the world isa very bustling body, and 
generally looks as if the whole weight. of this globe was 
incumbent on his shoulders. No man has a right to ques- 
tion any opinion which passes from those oracles of human 
wisdom, his lips; for any thing je says is necessarily the 
result of eagle-eyed observation and philosophical analy- 
sis. Hehas a perfect contempt for inferior understand- 
ings; and his humor flows in @ sublime rage if imperti- 
nence dare contest his right to monopolize the knowledge 
of the world. He isa great bigot, and hurls his wither- 
ing anathemas at the heads of all those who manifest their 
heresies by uttering maxims which are in opposition to his 
own philosophical code. He is a man. who uses old saws 
with a wink, which implies as much as the sword of Sol- 
omon; und those whom he chooses to bless with a squint, 
are in duty bound to cheer him with a smile. He is the 
general repository of all those fragments of wisdom which 
have escaped the shipwreck of ages and floated down to 
uson the stream of time, and is of course a marvellous 
stickler for precedents and antiquity. He gathers togeth- 
er all the bits and ends of maxims which go to make up 
the traditionary lore of a country, and which have not 
been, and cannot be booked. In fine, your man of the 
world is a very great man, and is to be respected whether 
he discourses of the evangelists at a horserace, or flour- 
ishes politics and that Helicon of state wisdom, a beer- 
inug, in the unquiet recesses of some venerable alehouse. 
This is an outline sketch of the man of the world when 
the shadows of fifty years or so, are upon him, and after 
he has got through with the excesses of passion, and ex- 
hausted the fountains of his wild biood, and turned out 
philosopher at last. A man must run a narrow and laby- 
rinthine gauntlet, before he can pretend te be a man of 
the world. He must have had experience of the darker 
kind, before he has a right to set hiinself up forthe oracle . 





whatever the poets have said to the contrary notwith- 
standing, we live in a world in which sympathy and 





reputed wealthy; and in consequence of these pre-cmi- 
nent charms, she was followed by a train of ardent «d- 
mirers, who were continually wafting praises to her ear, 


reapect abound. Indeed, when I mark the attentions 
which are showered upon the members of these three very 





wander the cover of well-turned expressions and genteelly 
juscribed billets-doux. My uncle told me how many hands 
had been proffered her during the second season; but L have 
forgotten the sumber, although 1 recollect his was one 
- them. Well, Miss Eyebright remained the center of the 
most brilliant circle in the city. of Pr for yee tare 
luting Which period the number of satellites, who were 
pre =p levahe regions of eternal night by the force of 
vulsiop, was very great. She escaped the snares 


‘everywhere prepared for her, and at the 
ee to thatof Alexander, when 












respectable classes in society, | sometimes wonder that 
the world of menand women is not revolutionized; and 
iosterd of husbands, wives, and intelligent men, every 
one does not aspire to the honors of old bachelors, maids, 
and dardies, as best suits their dispositions and ability. 

8. 





A conntry firmer told a friend of his, who had come 
from town for a few day’s shootifig, that he once had so 
excellent 2 gun that it went off immedidtely upon a 
thief coming into the house,, although mot charged. 
“How the deuse is that!” said his friend. “Why,” re- 
plied the furmer, because the thief carried it off, and 


of a neighborhood. It is the strongest evidence that 6 
man can give of folly to usurp the throne of wisdom, be- 
fore his shoulders have been legitimately invested with 
the purple of sin. Such a man is a shocking specimen o 
lawless humanity, which a!l the true blue are called on to 
despise. The true right to rule, is only purchased by * 
youth of prostitution, a manhood of degradation, and an 
old-age of penitence. ° 


Gentle reader, you may perhaps have seen a man of the 
world setting unde: the shadow of the portico of a village 
inn, discoursing sublime wisdom with fluency to the as- 
tonished and simple-hcarted villagers. He has the true 
mark of a great man upon his face—a nose, the bulbous 
and indented excresence of which, glowing like a flaming 
beacon, is the sole memento of sundry barrels of fourth- 








what was woree, before I had time to charge him with it. 


proof. The fire-waters which he has swallowed, have 
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given a remarkable clarification to the emanations of his 
intellect, a8 is discoverable in the vividness with which 
his wisdom glares on the understandings of his auditors, 
Well, there he sits, the man without a competitor, with 
the flippant attorney at his side, discussing the affairs of 
the nation to the edification of his auditors, and the espe- 
cial enlightenment of the chief magistrate of the village, 
whose well behaved ideas never strayed beyond the hill- 
top in the distance, or went off on a wild-goose chase after 
the phantoms of knowledge. He lays down his premises, 
end argues them logically, now interlardinga maxim, and 
then shooting off at a tangent to tell of some saying of the 
wise man, his predecessor, who sleeps in the churchyard, 
with either of which he chokes down the upstart preten- 
sions of the dismayed pettifogger. He is an unso- 
phisticated specimen of the genuine man of the world 
whose opinions must not be suspected of resemblance to 
counterfeits, and whose dogmas it is irreverent to doubt. 

There are a great variety of modifications of your men 
of the world; but we have not room just now, to serve 
them up. They are all remarkable for one peculiarity— 
they contemn those who differ from them, and hate those 
who are so heretical as to avow their disbelief in that 
creed, whose first article teaches, that there is no wisdom 
so valuable as a knowledge of the world. 





Western Montnty Macazine.—Conlenis of the 
March number. General Harrison—an interesting bio- 
graphical and historical sketch, continued. from the Feb- 
ruary number; British statesmen; The village pastor's 
wife—one of Mrs. Hentz’s best stories—told with a more 
than usual degree of interest and strength, and embody- 
ing a fine lesson for more than one description of young 
persons; The emigrant bride, a little poem by Miss Gould; 
The blind—a paper by Mr. Jewett, in which the depriva- 
tions and capabilities of the blind are beautifully set forth, 
and their claims upon their fellow men earnestly urged; 
Nathan Hale, verses copied into our Jast; A scene in the 
highlands; Condition of common schools; The pioneers 
—t trifle in rhyme by Miss Gould; Critical notices; Mis- 
cellaneous intelligence. 

The following beautiful ‘‘song for the Youth’s Temper- 
ance society of Cincinnati,” written by Miss Catherine 
E. Beecher, forms part of an article noticing a number of 
temperance meetings on the 26th of February last. 


‘‘Shall the dread fiery scourge, 
Our young hopes sever? 
Say, shall vice wreath her chain 
Round us for ever! | 
Our blood with fever boil, 
Our breath pollution spoil, 
Our cheek the canker soil? 
Never, no never! 


From our home’s happiness, 
Say, shall we sever? 
Over us parente weep, 
Ruined for ever? 
Life prove but shame-and care, 
Hope find no comfort there, 
Death but fill up despair? 
Never, oh never! 


Here our vows then we bring, 
Vows to stand ever; 
Hear us now heavenly King, 
Hold them forever; 
Ne’er shall the guilty bowl, 
O’er us its poison roll, 
Destroying life and soul, ~ 
Never, no never! 


Mighty God, friend of youth, 
Bless our endeavor; 

Strengthen each high resolve, 
Now and forever; 

Till past all earthly woes, 

Our toils shall find repose, 

Our song of joy ne’er close, 
oven, no never!’’ 





, Locansport, Inpiaxa.—We have before us a letter, 


from a gentleman who recently removed from this city to 
Logansport, la., from whieh we make the following inter- 
esting extracts: 

‘The country around this place is filling up with an 
enterprising and wealthy population. Logansport, which 
three years ago was in the wilderness, will in two years 
from this time, be the jargest town in Indiana. The In- 


dians are beginning to ‘‘cut for higher timber.” They do 
not understand the use of' canals; and they think the 
white people great fools for digging such a “big ditch” 
through the woods. Nearly all the lands belonging tothe 
Indians near this place, have been acquired by treaty dur- 
ing’ the last fall and the present winter. 

Logansport contains about 1000 inhabitants, to which 
additions are being made daily. The “society” here is 
pretty good for its size. Not many young ladies; but very 
good—handsome, modest, industrious, and wealthy. 

We had a great ball here on newyear’s night—quite 
splendid, I assure you—seventy couple. Some of the la- 
dies here on stich occasions, dress as tastefully, and more 
richly, than their more fashionable species who inhabit 
cities. 

The ball broke up about three in the morning; anda 
serenade broke out about four. Items:—one bass drum— 
three violins—three flutes—one clarionet. Serenaded the 
whole town, and went to bed—sober. No dissipating is 
tolerated here. A man to be respectable and respected, 
must be temperate in a strict sense of the term. 

This [Cass] and the adjoining counties, must become 
thickly populated in two or three years, on account of the 
superior quality of the land and the great advantages of 
water-power, added to the imfluence which the Wabash 
and Erie canal will exercise, when completed. ‘The pop- 
ulation of Cass county at present, is about 5,000. A great 
number of buildings will be erected here next spring and 
summer.” 





Tue Frencu War.—The war cloud which was gather- 
ed within our political horizon, and threatened the land for 
some time past, has dwindled away to a mere speck in 
the dim distance. We anticipate the mostMavorable re- 
sults from the action of congress. ‘The senate set a noble 
example,-and the house of representatives has followed it. 
The effect of the discussion in the house was, the adoption 
of a resolution by a unanimous vote, declaring, that the 
treaty of the fourth of July, 1831, should be maintain- 
ed, and its execution insisted on. This expression of 
opinion will have the effect to silence some of the war- 
loving spirits of both countries. It manifests a disposition 
to await the action of the French chambers, as well as a 
determination to use every means to insure to American 
citizens the indemnity stipulated for in the treaty. The la- 
test accounts from France indicated a willingness, on th 
part of that nation to accede to the terms of the treaty, 
but at the same time an indisposition to do it under men- 
ace. The threat is removed, and France can act, indepen- 
dently of any thing that savors of fear. The British 
journalists are anxious to see the two republican nations 
engaged in the work of mutual destruction; but we be- 
lieve there is enough good sense in both nations to save 
them from such a wretched occupation. 





Baptist Apvocate.—We have received the first num- 
ber of a periodical, in pamphlet form, published in this 
city, and called The Baptist Advocate. It is to be devo- 
ted to the advocacy of the tenets of the Baptist associa- 
tion, and will also contain the latest interesting religious 
intelligence. It is edited by I. Stephens, assisted by sev- 
eral clergymen, and contains twenty-four royal octavo pa- 
ges in double columns. The Advocate is neatly got up, 
and will be published monthly, at one-dollar per annum. 

We also acknowledge the receipt of the proceedings 
of the general convention of western Baptists at Cincinna- 
tiin November last. This pamphlet contains a succinct 
account of the proceedings of the convention, together 
with several reports, written by gentlemen whose names 
give weight to any opinions they subscribe; of which we 
cannot make any remarks, as we have not yet had time 
to give them a perusal. 





Epwarp Everett.—This distinguished gentleman 
and scholar has been nominated for the office of governor 
of Massachusetts, As the whigs and anti-masons have 
united upon him, little doubt is entertained of his election. 
Mr. Everett would undoubtedly fill the gubernatorial chair 
well; but there are hundreds of men in Massachusetts 
competent to the discharge of its duties, and equally wor- 
thy with Mr. Everett of the elevation; and as the duties 
of governor of the commonwealth might interfere with 
his literary pursuits, we earnestly hope he may decline 
the nomination. 
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Cornesronpents.—We received, during the past week, 
a communication from Reading, respecting the article 
which appeared ui the Mirror two or three weeks back, 
headed, ‘The Sleigh Ride, or Reading-rooms all engaged.’ 
It ie therein: stated, that certain gentlemen who visited 
Reading on ‘the 16th ult., eonducted themselves with 
much indecorum, which was the reason of their receiving: 
the treatment complained of, indirectly, in the aeticle 
above alluded to,” Of the facts, we know nothing; but 
deem it proper, and due to ourselves to say, that had we 
understood certain allusions in the “Sleigh Ride,” which 
we have since found’ to be personal, we should have re- 
jected the article. We will take this opportunity to state, 
that we have frequently “put up” at Mr. Spader’s tavern, 
where we always obtained good fare, and received gentle- 
manly treatment. « 

We do not publish the communication in reply to the 
“Sleigh Ride,” because it is couched in improper lan- 
guage, and is too prolific of epithets. 

Our esteemed correspondent at Zanesville, shall occupy 
our columns soon. 

“Julius” will find his ‘‘sketch” at the postoffice. 








Micuican anp On10o,—The Columbus letter writer of 
of the Daily Gazette, under date March.8, writes in sub- 
stance as follows:—Communications ffm Michigan, and 
the disputed territory, have been laid before the senate by 
the governor, and the documents read. They are of a 
threatening character; and assert that the Michiganians 
will defend the soil against the encroachments of the eit- 
izens of Ohio. A public meeting in the disputed territo- 
tory, of those frendly to the claim of Michigan, has resol+ 


ved that the residents opposed to that claim shall leave the 
district. “ . 





Cuarces D. Drake, Esq.—We observe, by the St. Louis 
Republican, that our late fellow-citizen, and still valued 
friend and constant correspondent, C. D. Drake, Esq. has 
been elected attorney for the city of St. Louis. In con- 
gratulating our young friend upon his advancement, the 
Daily Gazette ot this city, pays him a high and merited 
compliment. The commendetions of the Gazette, could 
not have been better bestowed. Mr. Drake’s literary 
talents are certainly fine; and his energy and application, 
in whatever relates to his profession, are unsurpassed by 
any who were students with him in this city. 





Mepicat Cotiece or Onso,—The board of managers 
of this institution, as constituted by the present legisle- 
ture, is as follows:—W. H. Harrison; M. Neville; J. ©. 
Wright; Wm. Burke; Calvin Fletcher; W. 8. Hately: 
Wm. Stevenson; all of Cincinnati, A. H, Dunlavy, Leba- 
non; Dr. John Cotton, Marietta; Dr. Alex’r Campbell, 
Ripley; Dr. Rigdon, Hamilton; Dr. Carter, Urbana; Dr. 
Parsons, Columbus. 





Miamt Universtry.—The annual exhibition of the 
Erodelphian society, will take place on Monday evening, 
23d instant. That of the Union Literary Society, on the 
evening following. The friends of the societies, and of 
literature generally, are respectfully invited to attend. 





Miscuievovs.—We observe by the last Journal of Day- 
ton, that a couple of Parrots sadly annoy the palates of 
the epicures of that town, by the cry of “*Oysters! oysters! 


fresh oysters!” 





Mecnanics’ Institute.—Dr. J. L, Riddell will lec- 
ture this evening, at seven o’clock,onthe Penetrativeness 
of gaan experiments. The public are jgyitedto 
attend, ' ry 





(¢p-City Susscrrsers.—Delinquent subscribers in the 
city, will be waited upon by a collector, in the course of 
the coming two or three wecks. A considerable loss by 
fire, last week, in the dwelling-house of one of the pub+ 
lishers, renders a little money immediately desirable and 
necessary. It is hoped, that subscribers in the city who 
are indebted for a year or more of the Mirror, will be 
prepared to pay when called upon, (7A deduction of 
ten per cent, will be made on the accounts of those who 
gall at the office and make payment. The same terms 
open to those living at a distance, who forward by letter 
and pay postage. 
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Mick weep A sUestTrruTe For FLAx.—The last num- 
ber of Professor Silliman'’s Journal of Arts and Sciences, 
contains a communication from Margaret Gerrish, Salem, 
Mass. stating some facts respecting the Asclepias Syria- 
cas, or common Silk, or Milk Weed. ; ‘ 

To Professor Silliman:—Sir—Some information on the 
articlé inserted in the late No. of the American Journal, 
styled a “‘substittite for linen,” being inquired for, it’ is 
with pleasure given. The plant there referred to, is the 
Asclepias Syriaca, or common silk or milk weed—and 
the material itself, is the exterior and interior barks; the 
exterior, however, .is considered of the most importance. 
If the structure of this plant be examined, the body of it, 
when in full growth, will be found to invelope three sets 
of fibets,two of which are contained in, and in fact consti- 
tute the barks; the third set adhering to. and:covering the 
stem, being of no value, isnot patented, ‘This invalaa- 
ble plant grows spontaneously, abounds throughout the 
country, and being a perennial, would not require, as 
flax, hemp, cotton, dc, &c. to be renewed er org t but 
with atop dressing, it is said, it would yield abundantly 
for many years. In all my researches among trees and 
plants im pursuit.of a vegetable silk, none have been ob- 
served to compare with this, for beauty, strength, and a- 
bundance of fiber and milk—-to which it probably owes 
superiority of strength and beauty, over every other 
known fiber. 

This new and beautiful material, so very valuable for 
the many purposes to which it can be applied, we cannot 
put hope will receive attention; for we are uot prepared 
to believe that it. is destined to linger, from century to 

intury, as was the case with some of the most favored 
fabrics of the preserit time, in Consequence of the dark- 
fiess of the age it which they were produeed. When a 
whole natiou,and that the most enlightened then on earth, 
could not be indueéd to believe in, or profit by the dis- 
covery of one of them, its consequent slow progress 
through many subsequent ages to the present unrivalled 
state of perfection, to which it has attained, need not oc- 
éasion surprise. Neither would it be deemed/extravagant 
iw us, perhaps, considering the present advanced state of 
knowiedge, should we venture to predict that the fibers of 
the asclepias will rank among the most favored fabrics 
of the present day, if they do not wholly supersede some 
of them. — 
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Disaracerut,—We regret to learn, that, on the land- 
ing of the French ‘officers, from the brig D"Assas, # great 
crowd of villainoWs® boys and- more villainous men, col- 
lected at the Castle Garden gate, endeavored to prevent 
their coming ashore—assailing them with abusive lan- 
guage, and threatening personal violence: “Down with 
the Frenchmen!” ‘Don’t let them come!” ‘Drown 
them!” &c. &e. “Afterthey had landed, the mob, to the 
number of seven or eight hundred, followed them to the 
hiouge of the Consul General, who resides at the battery, 

_ hooting and shouting after them. F'rous theace they ae- 
companied them to the office of the Consulate, where 
they continued theit ruffianly and disgraceful cries for 
soétpetime longer. 

Mr. LeForest, the Consul, represented the ‘matter to 
the Mayor, whose deportment, on the occasion, Was such 
as became that officer, who is alike a gentleman in his 
feelings and conduct, But what must the French officers 
think of the state of morals and manners in this city!— 
What must they think of American hospitality, when 
strangers, themselves peaceful and coming'from 2 country 
with whom we are peace, meet with such a reception!— 
They must receive but a bad impression indeed, But we 
hope they will understand from what degraded source 
sucks eonduct proceeds, and not ascribe to our citizens 
generally what is equally abhorrent to their feeling, and 
thefr sense of propriety.—Newyork Transcript. 





Navat.—The Army and Navy Chronicle, of Feb. 19, 
says—“There is no truth inthe rumor that our quadron 
in the Mediterratiean has been ordered ‘to. Gibraltar to 
prevent a sequestration in a French port, or blockade in 
a Spanish. ~No commander has yet been ordered to the 
Constitution, although it is highly probable that Comm. 
Elliot will be selected for her; but it is not certain that 
he will be the senior officer of the Mediterranean squad- 
ron. Capt. E. P. Kennedy will be assigned to the com- 
mand of the sloop of war Peacock und’a schooner, for 
apecial service. There are no indications, at present, 
that ‘the! whole navy establishment is to be put on-a 
war footing’ Such a step would require, the action of 
Congress,,in granting the necessary appropriations, with- 
dat which no movement of magnitude could be un- 
dertaken.”—Newyork Transcript. 





Tue WATER Wwouns.—From a report lately made to 
the city Council, by the Watering Committee, it appears 
that the expenses of the water works, repair of engine at 


jiyear,.the water, pipes have been extended 13,597 feet, 


ing the total | , in,the city proper, 514 miles,— 
RR cteal repair cart bee made to he works at Fair 
Mount, by paintidg the buildings ‘and fences, regulating 
the grounds, building a wall on the Schuylkill, and the 
walks of the garden plot, which has placed them all in 4 
safe and handsome condition... Another wheel and pump 
have.been placed at Fair: Mount, in order to supply the 
incteased demand for water. 

The amount paid in the city treasury for water rents in 
1834, is $85,524 32, and the committee flatter themselves 
that the inééme for the present. year will be increased to 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

The whole number of fire plugs in the eity and districts, 
averages 3,400,000 gallons per day, which is.digtributed 
to, 14,395 tenants, and to about 2,500 families, who re- 
ceive water from the public hydraat pumps in the city, 
being equal to 16,895 tenants; from whence it appears, 
thatthe average daily consumption, .by each tenant, is 
about 200 gallons; during the drought in July and August 
last; an excess of water was. used, which frequently ex, 
ceeded a consumption .of 5,000,000 gallons per day.— 
Philadelphia Post, 
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Exporration og ice to Inpia.—Lord William Ben- 
tick has presented Mr. Rogers, supercargo of the ship 
Tuscany, with @ handsome silver ‘vase, bearing. the fol- 
lowing inscription—**Presented by Lord William Ben- 
tick, governor general and eownmander-in-Chief of India, 
to Mr. Rogers, of Boston, in acknowledgement of the 
spirit and enterprise which projected and successfully ex- 
ecuted the first attempt to export a cargo of American 
ice into Calcutta.” ‘The qdantity of ice landed by the 
Tuscany was about 100 tons, and the selling price being 
64 cents per Jb. it is-ecaleulated- that the owners received 
12,500 dollars upon an investment whieh, including ‘the 
cost of all extra precautions for preserving the ice, did 
not exceed 500 dollars.—Mechanic’s Magazine. 





A. PUSHING BUSINESS.—A Newyork paper states that 
the Zoorocrcat Institute have pro¢ured'a Napier press 
to be built of mammoth size, for the sole purpose of print- 
ing the show, bills of their splendid establishment. The 
press cost 4000 dollars, and is capable of working a sheet 
of paper 40 inches by 60, or nearly double the size of our 
largest newspapers. 





More riots.—We learn from the Hagerstown Torch 
Light that there has been a disturbance among the fabor- 
érson the Chesapeak and Ohio canal. It appears that 
there is yet a considerable amount of work to be done on 
the section of the canal Galloway's mill, which according 
ito contract, is tu be completed by the Ist of March: and 
until within a few days there were upwards of 100 men 
engaged on that section. On Friday last a majority of 
the workmen turned out for higher wages, and would nei- 
ther work themselves nor let others work. Capt. Holl- 
ingsworth’s troop’and Capt. Allen’s rifle «company, of 
Williamsport, were in consequence ordered down to the 
riotous section with ‘shooting orders,’ and directions. to 
protect the civilly disposed workmen and to drive off the 
disorderly. This object, it is stated, was partly accom- 
plished, and the troops returned to their homes on'Sat- 
urday.— Baltimore American. 





Netson’s Corriyv.—J’rom a part of the mainmast of 
L’Orient. which was picked up by :the, Swiftsure, Capt. 
Hallowell directed his carpenter to-make a coffin, which 
he afterwards sent to his old friend and commander, Nel- 
son, with the following letter:—‘Sir, I have taken the 
liberty of presenting ‘you’ with a coffin made from the 
mainmast of L’Orient, that when you have finished your 
naval career inthis world, you may be buried in one of 
your trophies. Butthat that period may be far distant, 
ig the earnest wish of your sincere friend, Benjamin Hal- 
lowe}l.” The singular present was received in the spirit 
in which it was sent. Nelson placed it upright against 
the bulk-head of his-cabin, behind the chair he sat in at 
dinner, where it remained for sonie time, until his favor- 
ite servant prevailed upon him to have it removed, and in 
this identical coffin the. remains. of the lamented hero 
were finally deposited.—Uniled Service Gazette. 





LireraTure 1n IRELAND.—Literature is at a very low 
ebb in Galway. No regular bookseller’s shop is to,be 
found in this town, containing between 30,000 and 40,000 
inhabitants; there are shops, indeed, where books may 
be ordered, and where some books may be purchased; but 
the demand is not sufficient to support a shop which sells 
books solely. I need scarcely say, that the town contains 
no public or circulating library; and I could not learn 
that either in the town, or in its neighborhood, any pri- 
vate book society existed. * * * Ht is a singular fact 
that’'in such a town as Londonderry, there should be no 
circulating, or public library. Several attempts to esta- 
blish these have failed, and I could not even learn that 





Fair Mount &c. for 1834, were $65,163 36. During the 





any private book society existed.—ZIngilis’s Ireland. 
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NEW MARRIAGE CEREMONY.—In Canterbur 
themselves, Mr. Josiah Haines to Miss Polly Ames,— 
This sacred right was performed in ‘the presence of a 
number of reepectable friends, ine plain republican man. 
ner. Standing face toface in a solemn and respectable 
posture, they rehearsed the marriage vows, and declared 
themselves .man and wife, without the formal assistance 
of a clergyman. ' 


N, H. by 
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Lonpon suTrer.—London is estimated to consume 
nearly forty million pounds of butter, at Is. per Ib. to the 
makef, or two million*pounds sterling worth. Cows pro- 


| duce about 168 lbs. per annum, so that London eonsumes' 


the produce of 280,000 cows, 





CaPiTaL PuNIsHMENT.—Douring the second ten years 
of George III. the capital punishments in Londen savored 
of butchery. Every six weeks there used to. be a pub- 
lic procession, from Newgate to Tyburn, of from eight to 
fifteen and twenty criminals, chiefly youths; and at the 
drop of the Old Bailey, the executions used to be likened 
to the suspension of pounds of candles, fifteen or twenty 
at a time! The pumber in London is now about 18 per 
annuin, 














Sometning New.—About six weeks since a company 
of Indians about 80 in number, of men, women and chil- 
dren, came into Simsbury, Ct. and pitched their tents up- 
on the Farmington river. They say that they own a 
strip two rods wide on each side of that river rom its 
mouth to its source. ‘They. have taken up-their t ston 
in @ remote part of the town; it is supposed they came 
from Michigan, and it is rumored, that 300 more will 
comé on inthe spring.—They have made no claims of any 
individual, and presented no evidence of their right to 
the land. They are peaceable and rather avoid intercourse 
with the whites.— Westfield Jotirnal. 





Yankee Eyterprize.—Operations of the Boston com- 
pany for catching wild beasts in ‘Africa, 

The extensive operations of the Boston Campany for 
hunting wild beasts, seem to create much stir at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and their movements are chronicled with 
great regularity. The large party in search of the camel- 
leopard had not been heard trom for ebout two months, 
when they were about two thousand miles in the interior, 
The forty hunters who set off for the rhinoceros district 
had endured much suffering in consequence of the ex- 
treme drought and impossibility of obtaining fvod for 
themselves and their horses. A third party had been 
successful, and had-already secured four leopatds, two 
quaggas, and agou. The fourth had accompained the 
celebrated Doctor Smith into Central Africa, and with 
him ascended the Compass Berg, the highest mountain 
in that part of the continent. Whe Doctor ascertained 
the height of the mountain to be 7,400 feet above the lev- 
el of the sea; and the hunters caught two or three very 
rare animuls and several beautiful birds. 





Jack 1n THE TuEater.—A few evenings since, when 
Mrs. Sharpe was performing the character of Julia in the 
Hunchback, we observed,a weather-beaten son of the 
ocean, sitting very quietly mumbling his pigtail and 
watched seriously the progress of the play.’ We knew 
him to be an original, and as such felt curiosity ¢o see 
what effect the prominent parts of the play ‘would have 
upon him. We were. not disappointed. In’a few min- 
utes he began to grow very uneasy—twisting in his seat, 
&c. He pulled out his tobaceo, bit off a large quid, and 
commenced spitting furiously. This was during the 
scene between Master’ Walter and Julia, when she is 
wrought up to desperation, and commands Master Wal- 
ter to break off her matriage with the Earl. When she 
arrived at the grand climax, “Do it!” Jack could bear 
it no longer; he jumped up and dashed the quid out of his 
mouth, and we are not sure he did not dash a tear from 
his eye—*Bloody my eyes!” says he. “I-can’t stand it! 
—I know it’s all gammon, but I can’t stand it!’ and he 
rolled away into the saloon, laughing at himself for let- 
ting the ““gammon” of the players have such an effect up- 
on him.—WNeworleans Advertiser. 





A Grortous Consonation.—An old lady being very 
slowly afflicted with a disorder usually denominated hys- 
terics, imagined she could not. breathe, and’ appealed to 
her husband on the oecasion, with, Mr.—I cant breathe. 
Well, my dear, returned the afflicted husband, I would 
not try, for nobody wants you to. 
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